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ABSTHRCT 

While the cognitive-style approach to individualized 
instruction is no panacea for all educational ills, it holds high 
promise as a means of helping faculty and students to develop 
effective learnlr.q environments. In utilizing this approach^ several 
factors must be considered* First, a clear distinction should be made 
between cognitive stvle and ability or achievement, Cogni-^ive style 
is a matter of behavior and preference which cannot be measured 
quantitatively on a norm^ref erenced basis, as can ability or 
achievement. Second, while at least 30 models have been identified in 
the literature for the implementation of cognitive style approaches, 
they are all based on four precepts: individuals prefer to learn 
differently^ individaal learning styles are identif iablei 
institutiOTis have a responsibility to consider cognitive style in 
Instructional delivery^ and students have a responsibility to 
structure their learninq environment in accordance with their 
cognitive style. Fourth, an understanding of cognitive style theory 
is valuable iii both academic and non-^academ^lc settings and is useful 
for all learners. Fifth, it is not ulways desirable or possible to 
match students* cognitive style with instructional styles. Finally, a 
recognition of his/her cognitive style can help the student make 
individual decisions about his/her approach to study and, thus, is 
-useful even when alternative learning methods are not available. 
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AN OVERVIKW OF C0GNI7'IVE STYLK 

llARRYETTE B, EHRIIARDT JAMES CORVEY 

Coordinator, CognitlvG Style AsfHOcinto Doan 

Mountain View Colloge , Mountain View Collrijjo 

For the past clecacles, American Education has umpiias izcd tha 
value of Lndlvldiiati^^d In^tnuction.'' In each instructional fretting, 
rc/^ardlosy nC age [;roup, subject: mntter, student chnrnc f or i n t i , or 
other variable, teachers have been encouraged to ijidividiuii l::c'\ 
Murnerous ''materials" and "systems'' have been developed. ^ihcrn is 
conclusive evidence to support the instructional value of sfinie n[ 
these individualized programs; however, there is indisput^ab 1 e 
evidence that '^InrUvidarLtizcd .uvi ttac^coii" is not the answer to all the 
challenges of educating our students: 

Bloom's "mastery learning theory" further frustrated profes- 
sionals. He suggested that ninety percent of the lenrners who wanted 
to learn should master the material. The teachers need only under- 
stand the students' aptitude and ability and offer quality instruc- 
tion while varying time requirements. Wliat then was the discrepancy 
between theory and practica? Perhaps the unanswered question was: 
im CAN WE VETEmiNC WinCll Of THE STRATEOJCS, TIME TRAMrs, 
AMP 7TACHIWG ENUlRNOhmTS WILL EE EEEECTJUE FOR EACH STUOiNT? 
Until the above question could be answered, the objective 
of American Education to provide every person an equal opportunity 
to receive an education of high quality could not be reali?;ed. 

While not the answer to all educational ills. Cognitive Style 
holds high promise of helping the educator and the student Jointly 
determine the most effective environment for learning. Information 
about how the learner prefers to gain knowledge does offer hope that 
we may do a bettor Job of helping students learn. 
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C o gti i- 1 i vo_ St yle j s Dlff Grent: F Trgni j\ b_il_l^y_ or Achl GvernQn t: 

A clear distinction between Cognitive Style and ability or 
achieveinent is esBontial to an undcrK tnnd i n?^ cif the? ccmcopt. Ofion 
initially they are Gonsidercd as sluillar or at laaHt ralated. That 
misconcept ion aucounts for a large meaBure of: the confusion Burroundin^ 
Cogni tivG G tyle , 

Cognitive Style addresseB behavior and preference. Ability and 
achievement are both measured as levels ^r attalninent. Co^niitivc 
Style is value free. There is no such thing as "good" or "bad" 
Cognitive Styles. Ability and achicweniont am doHcribcMi nuniericallv 
frequently on a comparative or norin refarenco basiB ri-otn 1 to 100 or 
as grade level equivalent -or as percentile ranks. Cognitive Style 
addresses an individual's preference in one area or lack of it in 
that area and encourages comparison of the individual with himself 
or herself in one. or more areas- -not with a norm or group. Cngnil iN'C 
Style Is concerned with qualitative differences of the dimensions 
described rather than quantitative differences.. 
There a re Many Co gni tive Style Models Des cribed in Rcs^arc.h 

At least thirty have been reported in the literature. Messick 
(1970, pp" 188=189) defineK nine. Cross (1976) relcrs to thoBe and 
others and gives a rather detai.le^i description nf the innHt wLdcly 
researched and reported: Field Dependetico versus Field Indepondenco 
(pp. ill - 133). The 1979 National Association of Secondary ScIiockI 
Principals devoted an entire book (Student Learning Styles) to 
Cognitive or Learning Style referencing representative instruments 
in the appendix, Martha Maxwell (1979) devotes a chapter to Cognitive 
Styles and describes the Hill model in some detail. 'She reports on 



t:he impleniGnta tion at: Mountain Vicv; Collegu. ' Ka^^en Molsoii 
lists and doscrlboB Uhe principal researcher of a number of moilelH/ 
By name, ^there are more than c score of Cogniti.vd Stylo nKHh^lH.' 
Published research is available on at le:ast onu-hn] f thit number.. 
Cognitive S tyle I n i p 1 e in e n t a t i o n is Based on 4 PrL.cup t£ 
1, IndividunlH prefer to learn d 1 f f orcn t l.y . 

2* It is possible to determine (imperfectly) how Individun I n 
prefer to learn. 

3. It is the responsibility of institutions and/or tndivi.cUin 1 s 
who provide learning environments to consider 'the Cof^ni.tive Style 
of tlie learner (and of the instruction) . 

4. It is the student's responsibility to use provided CognitivG 
Style information to structure his or her own learning environment. 
Cognitiv e Stylo is Ap propriatel y Us ed iiT_Man y Settin gs and with 

Any Learner . ' . . ■ . . 

Cognitive Style has immediate appeal to those responsible for 
training in academic or nonacademic ins tructional settings because it 
seeks to answer the questions relative to matcliing teaching behavior, 
iGaming modes and learners. 

Awareness of Cognitive Style bias ^ bvious advantaj!;es both in an 
academic setting and in a non-academic learning setting. The value 
of Cognitive Style transcends learning settings to promote effective 
life-long learning habits in personal, business and educational 
pursuits , 

Each individual interacting with the concept of Cognitive Style 
should benefit- from thd cHperience* Obviously, the naed for Cognitive 
Style is most critical to those who have failed to benefit from the 
previous "traditional" learning settings. Cognitive Style is most 
valuable to minority students, stiidents from low socio-economic 



settings, ancrstudents with iQarnlng or physicnl disnbili.tics . Their 
need is most obvious in an instructional setting. However, CopjiitivG 
Sty!.G is ^usefuI to all . learners and all persons responsible for 
laarning. 

It is Mo t Al ways D asirable t o Match Cognitive Style and Instruction 
Another area of frequent misunderstanding surroundiTio (jignitive 
Style involves the desirability of matching learner and learning. If 
it were possible to aiways offer instruction in tlie manner "preferred 
by the learner, to do so would be a great disservice: (of course, it 
would also be impossible!) A Cognitive Style program "takes into 
account" the Cognitive Style of learner, instructor and instruction 
to devise the most appropriate combination. When students have 
eKperienced considerable frustration in previous learning environment 
or are encourutering totally new and difficult mnterial, or are 
developmental students., a concerted attempt should be made by 
instructors and students to match Cognitive Style of learner and 
learning, Wlien students are reviewing already mastered information, 
-are in accelerated program.s, are extremely bright individuals or £,re 
anticipating moving into an academic or work environment where mat^hi 
will be improbable, mismatching should be seriously considered by 
learner and-^ instructor . "Mismatching'* is .as important a coiniKinont of 
a Cognitive Style program as is ^'matching . Moreover, other factors 
need in be considered when planning instruction. Swimming must 
involve swimming even for the student preferring to "learn by rendinr.' 
Financial, personnel and physical factors are practical constraints 
for selecting instruccion. Cognitive Style is one factor to be 
considered when selecting instruction, but not necessarily the factor 
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Cog nitilvo Styl o ^A_yn l uab le_ Lh or jjiej iout: A^ I Lcrn nj:! ve Jjmn: niC_U 
Av ailabl e 

Through Cognitiive Style, a profile of iho HLudcriL's [irnfurrod 
learning style is derived. The instructor and the learner can then 
" j oint ly " select from available choices the niost GCfective 

niaticrials and settings for iuarninj^ for jjuij .s (fa/cii t . 

Some times, alternate instruction is unavnilablo or linprac I i cn ! . 
Isflicn that situation exists, Cognitive Stylo is equally or possiblv 
even more Vfiluable for the student. Numerous oppor t:uni t:ics exist; lov 
' ' students to create their learning environment apart from the official ly 
prepared one--they may elect to take notes or not to, to study with 
a peer or alone, to tape a lecture or meet individually with, an 
instructor. Many students have not considei^ed^ the relative merits ol 
these options, if indeed they have considered the options. KtudentH' 
recognition of Cognitive Style also enables an unders tandinp, of vA\y 
they may be experiencing frustration, how to discuss differences 
without attaching value laden emotions to those differences, ot' how to 
plan their tirrte and learning effort. One of the most interesting 
research projects substantiates the value of student Cognitive Style 
knowledge. In a study by Mary Josephine Fourier of Johnson County 
Community College students were divided into control and experimental 
groups. The experimental group was mapped with the liill ins trumen t 
and had their map interpreted. The c^^.Mi_g.r^.up.J\ad a...nan.rcpgnitivc 
style instrument administered and interpreted . There v;ere no other 
V variables,. The groups were mixed in class and' were not distinguishable 
by the instructors. The results were dramatic. "Results . . . showed 
that statistically. significant . . , higher mean differences in academic 
achievement were obtained by the experiniental group in all three 
replicas. The size of the absolute differences in percentage points 
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(S/n to 8.19) was large when conqichii/ing the ^ize,. . of Ihv tMJ[avouco 
between one semester letter grade and the next," 
Co gnitive Style Iin plQmenta t I on is Growing 

A num.bei' of institutions in a variety of: instructional settings 
have implemented a Cognitive Style program. There are in excass of 
20 Cognitive Style models, and the iiTiplementation ranges froin oxperi^ 
mental programs with few subjects to ins ti tuion-wido by InvolveinenL 
with thousands of subjects yearly. Cognitive Stylo programs arc found 
in industry as a part of the training program and as a conimunication 
skill tool at the management level. Programs involve preschool 
children and adults at all age levels. 

In a recent national ' survey conducted for the League for Innovation 
in the Cornmunity College the authors surveyed 54 member colleges of 
the League. The purpose of the project was to provide members with 
information on which of the League..ins ticuions were currently uti li 7,1 nr, 
one or more cognitive style inventories or instruments, and to provide 
narrative description of the courses and programs utilizing Cognitive 
Style. The information gathered during the spring and sunuiier of 19 79 
and compiled in the fall of 1979 indicated tliat 25 of the 5h institu- 
tions surveyed have ongoing Cognitive Style programs. Tn thcM-^e 25 
colleges 8 instruments or models are being used to determine Cognitive 
Style. The implementation in the League institutions ranged from 
use in a single class tn canipus=wide involvcniont u.sing the 
midpoint of the report range it was determined, thrir: more than 7 J)0{) 
students were assessed yearly to determine Cognitive Style. 

CoQivLtivz Stijtz zwbmcu a tumly aonaapt: Student and iMtmicioK 

and tht iMtActct^ondl mode, oaz comldaJieA. 
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